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were on the point of rising to depose her; that,
wriggle as she might, she would find she was a mere
prottgde of Philip, with no option but to follow his
directions and square her policy to his. Whatever
small basis of fact underlay this delusive estimate had
been ridiculously exaggerated in the reports sent to
Philip by his ambassador De Quadra, a man who
evidently paid more attention to hole-and-corner tattle
than to the broad forces of English politics.

All these imaginings were now proved to be vain,
Elizabeth had shown that she could protect herself by
her own strength and in her own way. She had civilly
ignored Philip's advice, or rather his injunctions. She
had thrown down the glove to France, and France had
not taken it up. She had placed in command of her
armies the very man whom she was supposed to fear, and
he had done her bidding, and done it well. England
once more stood before Europe as an independent
power, able to take care of itself, aid its friends, and
annoy its enemies.

It is true that, as far as Elizabeth personally is con-
cerned, her Scotch policy had not always in its execu-
tion been as prompt and firm as could be desired.
Those who follow it in greater detail than is possible
here will find much in it that is irresolute and even
vacillating. This defect appears throughout Elizabeth's
career, though it will always be ignored, as it ought
to be ignored, by those who reserve their attention for
what is worth observing in the course of human affairs.

In her intellectual grasp of European politics as a
whole, and of the interests of her own kingdom, Eliza-
beth was probably superior to any of her counsellors.
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